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the French, and perhaps even now we scarcely
appreciate what they did in that first year.
Our own losses, our own efforts, absorbed all
our attention. We were justly proud of what
our soldiers had done, of the rush of enthusiastic
recruits, of the voluntary workers who offered
service in every capacity. Later on in 1917 the
British saved France when the French had been
bled white. But during that first year the chief
share of the fighting fell on the French, and we
ought not to forget it. \Ve cannot blame them
for being a little sore. They had taken every
man for the army and the whole nation was
concentrated on the one object of defeating the
enemy. They knew little of the great effort
preparing across the Channel. But they knew
that we had not introduced compulsory service,
and they had heard something about" business
as usual/' They could not see the Grand Fleet,
the shoals of scouts that kept ceaseless watch
and ward over the North Sea. All they could
see was a little army holding 34 miles of the
line against the 350 miles held by their own
troops.
It was the question of frontage which raised
friction between General Headquarters and
Grand-Quartier-General. The prestige which
Joffre had gained by the battle of the Maine
was barely enough to carry him through the
next few months when he failed to drive the
enemy out of France. There was an intrigue
to replace him by Gallieni. Naturally he wanted
-every man he could find to put into his attacks,
and constant appeals were made for the British
to take over an extra stretch of line. Sir John,